Trink are many ways of doing 
good. Scarcely any man is ſo unprejudiced 
as not to conſider his own as the beſt. While 
every man ought to be reſtrained from 
doing injury to ſociety, every man ſhould 
be at liberty to po GOOD in his own way, 


It has been ſaid with truth, that An 
te ounce of a man's own ſenſe, is worth a ton of 
* other peoples.” While no man ſhould 
be above attending to advice, every man 
ſhould ſpurn at the idea of ſubmitting his 
own well-formed judgment to the opinions 
of others. That man is the moſt abject of 
ſlaves who does not preſerve the ſprings of 
action within him, unentangled and un- 
biaſſed. Generally ſpeaking, every man in 
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every ſtation ſtands upon ground, the na- 
ture of which no other perſon ſo well un- 
derſtands as the immediate occupier ; be- 
yond certain general directions therefore, 


no man is qualified to give orders reſpect- 
ing its cultivation. 


I hope theſe conſiderations will apolo- 
gize for me in the minds of any of my 
friends, who think that at this period truth 
is to be wrapped in a napkin, and care- 
fully hid in the earth, till it may be ſpoken 
without being attended to. Beſides thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs it is to ſpeak, ought on all 
occaſiong to ſpeak the truth proper to thoſe 
alen whether their neighbours will 
hear or-whether they will forbear. No 
man is juſtified in omitting a duty belong - 
ing to his character and ſituation, becauſc 
it 1s probable his neighbour will notwith- 


ſtanding be guilty of negligence, or even of 
crime. | 


I know how ready ſome are to exclaim 
againſt politics in the pulpit. I might as 
well exclaim againſt a volume of ſermons 
being introduced into a manufactory. The 

eloquent 
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eloquent but ſplenetic ſtudent of St. Omer's, 
contributed to make this cant faſhionable. 
Fond of declaiming when he 1s unable to 
argue, and capable of raving in almoſt poetic 
numbers where he cannot refute, he on a 
late occaſion found in this ſubject great 
ſcope for his harmonious invective. When 
attacking the famous Revolution Sermon of 
Dr. Price, he availed himſelf of this preju- 
dice againſt politics in the pulpit, to render 
odious what he could not prove untrue; 
and to ſtain a character of unblemiſhed in- 
tegrity, and of diſtinguiſhed piety, with the 
imputation of factious and turbulent de- 
ſigns. But if politics are upon no occaſion 
to be introduced into the pulpit, the bible 
certainly has no buſineſs there; and it is 
highly abſurd in government to appoint 
days of public humiliation or of public 
thankſgiving. Diſcourſes on ſuch occaſions 
are neceſſarily political. I have no doubt 
that thoſe of my brethren of the eſtabliſh- 
ment who are in the habit of compoſition, 
did not paſs over in ſilence the politics of 
the day. While they wept over the fate of 
an unfortunate monarch, and commiſſerated 
the diſorders of a neighbouring country, 
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ſurely I without blame may be permitted to 


lament the diſtreſſes of my own country, 


and uſe my feeble efforts to arouſe the ſink- 
ing virtue of my countrymen, without ha- 
zarding proſecution for a libel. 


Diſagreeable truth is ſeldom ſeaſonable. 
People in ill health are ſometimes not only 
affrighted but affronted at being told fo. 
To have our faults, and our follies pointed 
out is a benefit; but the benefactor in this 
inſtance is ſeldom rewarded by the gratitude 
of the receiver. Indeed, when people fancy 
themſelves dwelling in a palace, it muſt be 
granted it is a little vexatious to have it 
told them, that they are in an old building 
juſt ready to tumble into ruins. 


Abundant pains have been taken in this 
country, to feed that vanity and haughti- 
neſs which 1s but too natural to the people 
of this country, and which would of itſelf 
be ſufficiently great. The preſs, the pulpit, 
the ſenate, the bar, and the bench, with 
united eloquence, deſcribe with every art of 
rhetoric they poſſeſs, our enviable ſituation, 
the perfection of our laws, the mildneſs of 


our 
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our government, and even the ſuperiority 
of our climate, In ſhort, we have boaſted 
fo much of our unparalleled privileges, and 
our unexampled freedom, that the liberty 
of publicly examining whether or not theſe 
boaſts be founded in truth, 1s the only 
point in which we are cramped. Every 
ſpecies of panegyric may be pronounced 
upon this ſubject, but, find fault at your 
peril. Thoſe however who are ſo frequently 
telling us of our happineſs, ſhould remem- 
ber, that people may be ſurfeited with the 
moſt exquiſite diſhes, and that wiſe men are 
mclined to ſuſpect the truth of that which 
requires to be ſo often affirmed, 


If the people of this country are in 
actual poſſeſſion of all the happineſs of which 
it is now ſo much the faſhion to boaſt, and 
are in no danger of loſing it; if they enjoy 
perfect liberty, civil and religious; if no 
grievances exiſt; if no lamentation can be 
heard; if our trade flouriſhes, and our 
manufactories find conſtant and full em- 
ploy; if our poor are not diſtreſſed, nor 
our rich reduced; if the nation is neither 
in debt nor at war, but in every one of 
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theſe inſtances exhibits the very reverſe; 1 
muſt ſay we by no means deſerve what we 
enjoy. But long may this ſtate of unex- 
ampled felicity continue, may it fill us with 
gratitude, may gratitude lead us to virtue, 
and the unmerited bounty of heaven make 
us ſorry that we have ſo often and fo 
palpably violated its laws. 


I confeſs my proſpects wear a darker and 
more melancholy hue. My country ſeems 
to me tottering on a perilous edge. I ſhall 
only be ſurprized if it does not fall. No- 
thing but retreat can ſave it. I do not be- 
lieve that the preſent war is the ſole cauſe 
of all the diſtreſs and danger which now 
exiſts. The ſtorm which is now burſting 
has been long gathering. The judgments of 
the Almighty are now abroad. A period 
approaches long threatened by forbearing 
heaven; long foreſeen and foretold by the 
wiſe and good; long due to the multiplied 
crimes of European ſtates, though long 
withheld to give ſpace for repentance and 
reformation. Nations are judged and pu- 
niſhed in this world, individuals in the 


next but it is by the ſame general laws. 
He 
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He who can read in tis hiſtory of his 
country, a gradual amendment of national 
character can ſee that it has received 
calamity with patience, humility, and re- 
pentance; that it has receives blftng, de- 
hverance, and advantage, with thlainiiul- 
neſs; that in the adminiſtration of its go- 
vernment, it has neither been mjurious nor 
violent abroad, nor oppreſſive, partial, and 
tyrannical at home; who can diſcern that 
jealouſy of the encroachments of power 
which 1s characteriſtic of a free-born people 
clearly comprehending and rightly eſtimat- 
ing their privileges; who can perceive that 
love of virtue, and of virtuous character, 
which 1s inſeparable from a belief in the 
chriſtian doctrines, pervading the public 
mind,—Such a man, living in ſuch a coun- 
try, might look without any apprehenſion 
upon the moſt threatening ſituation of na- 
tional affairs, becauſe he would ſee all the 
characteriſtic marks of a ſound and healthy 
ſtate, of an upright and virtuous govern- 
ment, of a wiſe and free people, who, at- 
tached to each other and attached to their 
laws, would be ready on every occaſion of 
hazard, to lay aſide the little prejudices of 


party 
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party and ſect, and unite together in the 
defence and ſupport of their country. 


Adverſity and affliction, when conſider- 
ed with reſpect to the diſpenſations of pro- 
vidence, do not argue that the ſubjects of 
them are worſe than others. The beſt 
characters, whether among individuals or 
among nations, require correction. If my 
country be in the moſt calamitous ſituation, 
I do not therefore argue that it is the worſt, 
However, if it be better, it has had more 
advantages than any other. 


I recommend it to the conſideration of 
my friends of the eſtabliſhed ſect, whether 
we are not greatly indebted to that ſpirit of 
toleration in matters of religion, and to 
which the reformation gave birth, for the 
greater ſhare of religion this nation is in 
poſſeſſion of above that of France. I con- 
feſs it gave me pain to ſee a lady“ whoſe 
virtues I reſpect, with whoſe poetry I have 
been amuſed, and whoſe charitable endea- 
vours to enlighten the poor ſhall be re- 


* Miſs Hannah More. 
warded 
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warded with better praiſe than mine, for- 
getting or over-looking this circumſtance, 
and for a moment diveſting herſelf of that 
mild and gentle demeanour, of that meek 
and quiet ſpirit, which 1s ſo ornamental to 
her ſex, not only attacking with the fire of 
an Amazon, the atheiſm of Dupont, but 
judging the doctrines of atheiſm to be the 
prevailivg ones in France, and believing that 
the Almighty offended at having his exiſtence 
denied, is about to exterminate the infidel 
race. By the time this lady publiſhes her 
ſecond edition ſhe may recollect a ſaying of 
Plutarch, „I had rather have it affirmed 
there is no ſuch perſon as Plutarch, than 
have it ſaid that he is unjuſt and cruel.” 
She may likewiſe think it not quite unbe- 
coming, to exerciſe charity when fhe is re- 
commending the practice of it. 


At a criſis ſo alarming as this, it be- 
comes every one to diveſt himſelf, and to 
aſſiſt in diveſting others, of all that bitter- 
neſs which bigotry in politics and religion 
ſeldom fails to produce. To ſay that church- 
men or diſſenters, republicans and levellers, 
tories or whigs, are the cauſe of all theſe 
evils, is the language of froward children, 


who 
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who when about to be corrected for ſome 
fault, each one cries out, © it was not I,” 
and lays the blame upon his neareſt com- 
panion. God is no reſpecter of names, of 
ſects, and parties. And, is there any evil in 
the city, and God hath not done it? In the 
name of God then, let us adopt the lan- 
guage of men, and ſay © We are in a ſitua- 
e tion of imminent peril, and we will unite 
« in every lawful endeavour to reſcue our 
country. We will no longer defend ſlavery, 
« We will aboliſh all ſanguinary and op- 
« preſſive laws. Juſtice ſhall be done to 


* every deſcription of people. We will re- 


« form our repreſentation. We will truſt 
« our poſts of honour and profit in the 
« hands of none but virtuous men. Thus 
te will we infuſe a new portion of health 
into the conſtitution, and reſtore it to its 
e ancient vigour, to its priſtine purity,” 


Such ſhould be our language as citizens. 
As private individuals let us adopt the lan- 
guage of chriſtians, and ſay © We are all 
1 before God, and we will perform 
« without delay the duties of repentance 


« and reformation.” 
| With 
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With reſpect to the town in which I at 
preſent reſide, I wiſh it all the bleſſings of 
peace and good order. I with it were in my 
power to benefit it in a more ſubſtantial 
manner in its preſent diſtreſſed ſtate, than by 
mere exhortation. I can do little more for 
my townſmen than tell them to be pious 
and ſober; and as they now have but little 
employment for their bodies, to take more 
than common care of their minds. And to 
them, as well as to all my countrymen, 
ſhould they pay no attention to my advice, I 
can only add, If you will ſhut your eyes, and 
are determined not to ſee, YOU MUST FEEL. 


Could the nation be prevailed upon to 
become wiſe and virtuous, every thing elſe 
that is truly deſirable would ſoon follow. 


| Were we wiſe and virtuous, we ſhould ſubſti- 


tute frugality for extravagance, piety for 
profaneneſs, temperance for exceſs, benevo- 
lence for bigotry, chriſtian humility for 
pride, and candour for aſperity. Then that 
creat Being, who 1s now ſcourging us for 
our follies end our vices, and who by the diſ- 
treſſes he brings upon us only ſeeks to re- 
claim us to goodneſs, would have mercy 

upon 
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upon us. He would cauſe war to ceaſe, bid 
commerce revive, and all the bleſſings of 
peace, order, and plenty, return to bleſs 
our habitations. At leaſt, reader, let us 
remember it is your intereſt and mine to 
act agreeably to theſe truths. Our LABOUR 
CANNOT BE IN VAIN. IF WE DO NOT SAvE 
OUR COUNTRY, WE SHALL SAVE OURSELVES, 
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Behold, ye faſt for firife and debate, and to ſinite with 
the fift of wickedneſs : ye ſhall not faſt as ye do this 
day, to make your voice to be heard on bigh. Is it 
ſuch a faſt that ] have choſen? a day for a man 
to afflift bis ſoul ? is it to bow down his head as a 
bulruſh, and to ſpread ſackcloth and aſhes under 
bim? wilt thou call this a faſt and an acceptable 
day to the Lord ?—Is not this the faſt that I 
have choſen? to looſe the bands of wickedneſs, to 
undo the heavy burdens, and to let the cppreſſed go 
free, and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring 
the poor that are caſt out to thy houſe? when thou 
ſeeſt the naked that thou cover him; and that thou 
bide not thyſelf from thine own fleſh ? 


Hxrocklsy is hateful under 
whatever ſhape it appears. When it aſſumes 
the garb of religion it is of all crimes the 
moſt atrocious. And if the hypocriſy of 
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one religion can be worſe than that of an- 


other, the hypocriſy of chriſtianity is of all 
religious hypocriſy the worſt, 


In no caſes are we more likely to fall 
into this deteſtable vice than in thoſe which 
relate to the performance of the ceremonials, 
and outward forms of religion. External 
rites and obſervances are but the ſhadow of 
better things—yet too often this ſhadow is 
graſped at while the ſubſtance is neglected. 
Inſtead of uſing the forms of religion as 
means proper for the attainment of an end, 
we ſtop ſhort and reſt in the means. 


On the preſent occaſion we cannot take 
too much care to avoid fo black a crime. 
By being hypocritical we ſhould affront the 
tremendous Majeſty of heaven and earth in 
the groſſeſt and moſt complicated manner 
poſſible. We ſhould act in direct oppoſition 
to the moſt expreſs commands of our Sa- 


viour, and violate every principle on which 
his religion 1s founded, 


That 
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That no future blame may reſt upon 
me for having miſled on this occaſion the 
feebleſt of my Maſter's diſciples, of my 
Maker's children, I have called your atten- 
tion to a paſſage of holy writ in which the 
Deity himſelf has explained the nature of 
this day's duty, in language too expreſs 


to be miſtaken, too pointed to be miſap- 
plied, 


All the records of remoteſt antiquity, 
and more particularly thoſe which aſcend 
to the origin of the world, agree in teſtify- 
ing that from the firſt creation of man, an 
impreſſion has been ſtamped on the human 
mind ſo deeply as never to have been 
effaced——of an inviſible God, the former 
and governor of all viſible objects. To ob- 
tain the favour, or to avert the diſpleaſure 
of this all-creating, all-controlling Being, 
or of thoſe ſubordinate agents who were 
ſuppoſed to partake, though in an inferior 
degree, his nature and his power, temples 
have been built, altars raiſed, the ſmoke of 
incenſe or of ſacrifice hath aſcended, and 
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the proſtrate worſhipper hath devoutly paid 
his tribute of adoration. 


But notwithſtanding this general pro- 
penſity evidently exiſting in the breaſts of 
men to acknowledge and adore the ſupreme 
though unſeen power, which cauſes and go- 
verns all things, yet it is matter of common 
obſervation that this principle does not ope- 
rate with equal force at all times. Perhaps 
no man ever advanced ſo far in piety, as not 
to experience in ſome degree what may be 
termed the ebb and flow of devotion. We 
may expect, therefore, in thoſe who do not 
make the cultivation of religion their chief 
concern, to find a ſtill greater and more 
ſenſible difference produced by the occur- 


rence of circumſtances and events calculated 


to awaken the religious propenſity. 


That uniform ſucceſſion of events which 
permits us to deſcend eaſily and gradually 
into the vale of years, and ſuffers our grey 
hairs to lie peacefully down in the bed of 
the grave, we with propriety call the com- 

mon 
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mon courſe of humen life, But events. 
ſometimes take place to which we affix the 
epithets, great, ſurprizing, unexpected, and 
unuſual. Theſe are either of a very joyful 
| or of a very diſtreſſing nature; when an 
individual 1s ſuddenly lifted from poverty 
to abundance, from oppreſſive circumſtances 
and dark obſcurity, to power, and grandeur, ' 
and renown ; or when from the poſſeſſion 
of every kind of happineſs, he is plunged 
all at once into infamy and ruin. Theſe 
are deviations from the common courſe of 
things, and do not enter into the uſual 
calculations of individuals, 


Thus, alſo, when a nation long abuſed 
and oppreſſed, burſts its fetters and regains 
its freedom; or when from a ſtate of liberty 
and happineſs, it is plunged into anarchy, 
is vanquiſhed and enſlaved; ſuch events as 
theſe are ſtriking becauſe they are uncom- 
mon. Affairs are then in a violent and 
unnatural ſtate; they are in a ſituation 
calculated to awaken the attention and to 
alarm the paſſions; they lead men to look 
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for ſome cauſe adequate to the production 
of ſuch changes, and not finding any thing 
viſible of ſufficient influence to produce or 
control ſuch mighty events, they are led to 
addreſs thankſgivings or ſupplications to 
that inviſible power who ſits at the helm 


of univerſal nature, and orders all its af- 
fairs. 


Whether theſe remarks ſatisfactorily 
account for the origin of days of public 
faits and thankſgivings or not, it is moſt 
certain that the majority of mankind upon 
any great emergency are driven by a na- 
tural impulſe, to ſeek protection from that 
ſupreme though inviſible Being who is the 
author and governor of all things. 


Unhappily for the order of the world 
and the perfection of ſocial bliſs, the cha- 
racter of the world's Maſter has been mil- 
repreſented and miſunderſtood. In conſe- 
quence of the miſtaken notions ariſing 
from this ſource, methods, in truth the 
moſt abſurd, and in fact the moſt unlikely, 

have 
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have, in every age of the world, been 


adopted, for the purpoſes of appeaſing the 
wrath and recompenſing the kindneſs of 
heaven. Men have always been inclined to 
treat the eternal ruler of all things, as 


though he were a Being of like paſſions 


with themſelves. When they have ſuppoſed 


him angry they have ſoothed him with 


promiſes, or deluged his temples with blood, 
or in the moment of gratitude have piled 
his altars with fragrant ſpices, poured forth 
rivers of oil, and decked his ſhrines with 
coſtly gifts. 


On whatever occaſion the Almighty may 
have condeſcended to look down upon with 


| complacence, or receive with approbation, 


ſuch offerings as theſe, it could in no in- 
ſtance be for the ſake of what was ſacri- 
ficed: 1t muſt always have been on account 
of the diſpoſition of the offerer. 


Though rites and ceremonies, ſacrifices 


of animals, and offerings of the fruits of 
the earth, a temple and an altar, were among 
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the Jews the appointments of God; yet it 
is moſt evident that none of theſe things 
were appointed for their own ſake, they 
were only for ſigns by which the worſhip- 
per might expreſs his gratitude and obedi- 
ence to his maker, preſerver, and governor, 
When the diſpoſition of the offerer was in 
diſcord with his offering, the Almighty was 
uniformly found to deſpiſe alike the giver 
and the gift. This righteous determination 
of the Deity is ſo clearly expreſſed in the 
eloquent paſſage of the ſublime prophecy 
you juſt now heard, and ſo plainly, ſo for- 
cibly, and ſo frequently repeated in various 
parts of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, that any miſ- 
apprehenſion in the mind of an Iſraelite on 
the ſubject in queſtion, could only ariſe 
from the extreme of inattention or of per- 
verſeneſs, from wilful ignorance, or the ſtu- 
pidity of 1deotiſm. Accordingly when the 
Iſraelites repoſed themſelves on the forms of 
their religion, and cheated their ſlumbering 
minds with dreams of divine approbation, 
without any regard to the arduous taſk of 
diſciplining the heart, and training the 

affections 
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affections by ſubſtantial acts of piety, juſ- 
tice, and mercy, we find their conduct re- 
prehended in the ſevereſt language of re- 
buke and invective, and an obſtinate perſe- 
verance in their iniquity, threatened with 
denunciations of heavieit calamity. 


Freed from the troubleſome obſervance 
of tedious rituals by the coming of Chriſt, 
or rather made partakers of all the religious 
adyantages enjoyed by the immediate de- 
ſcendants of Abraham, without being re- 
quired to ſubmit to that yoke of bondage, 
that burden of ceremonies by which they 
were oppreſſed; We, O Chriſtians, ſhould 
be inexcuſable if we converted the ſimple 
forms of our religion into food for ſuper- 
ſtition or hypocriſy. It is impoſſible for us 
to think that the Almighty can be pleaſed 
by any external obſervance. We cannot 
believe that by abſtaining from food twelve 
hours, or twelve days (if it were poſſible) 
and continuing all the while we faſt in a 
place of public worſhip, we can purchaſe 
the favour of almighty God. Nay, ſo far 


from 
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from conceiving that it can be in the leaf 
degree pleaſing, we can conceive of no 
action more deteſtable to him, unleſs it be 
accompanied with a right intention of mind, 
and diſpoſitions ſuitable to the occaſion, 
It would be a thought big with blaſphemy 
to ſuppoſe that the God of eternal juſtice 
and truth, of unbounded goodneſs and 
mercy, could be bribed by any forms of 
this nature to authorize wickedneſs, oppreſ- 
ſion, and cruelty, or paſs by the flagrant 
and unrepented violation of every principle 
of righteouſneſs. 


Need I add any thing farther to ſhew 
the folly and guilt of playing over a farce 
in the face of heaven? Need I uſe any 
other words than are neceſſary to deſcribe 
a crime ſo heinous to excite againſt it your 
deteſtation? Is there a man in this place 
who would thus publicly and thus ſolemnly, 
calling himſelf a chriſtian, and in the midſt 
of a chriſtian aſſembly,— I ſay, is there a 
ſingle perſon who, in ſuch a place, on ſuch 
an occaſion as this, would come here to 
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break the moſt ſolemn injunctions of that 
Saviour, who taught and ſuffered, and died 
for him, by only appearing unto rx to 
faſt? Is there a believer in God, who would 
come into the temple of God, and in the 
moſt ſolemn recognition of his exiſtence, 
pretence, and inſpection, offer mockery and 
inſult to him under the pretence of wor- 
ſhip, in order to eſcape mockery and inſult 
from his fellow creatures—if there be I will 
give that man time to depart; I will pro- 
ceed no farther till I have made a pauſe ſuf- 
ficient for his leaving the aſſembly. 


Let it be remembered that this is an 
occaſion purely religious ; the civil power 
has a right to proclaim a faſt, but the act 
of faſting has to do with none but God. 
God alone can tell whether it be a farce of 
hypocriſy, acted over to anſwer ſome tem- 
poral purpoſe, or whether it be a real hu- 
miliation, accompanied with that genuine 


repentance which always produces reforma- 
tion, g 
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To guard you againſt the crime of hy. 
pocriſy on the one hand, and the folly of 
ſuperſtition on the other, I have read to 
you at the beginning of this Diſcourſe, a 
paſſage which cannot be made plainer, and 
which does not permit the attentive reader 
to heſitate a moment with reſpect to the 
nature of this day's duty, and the true and 
only acceptable and effectual manner of 
performing it. I not this the faſt that I 
have. choſen? to looſe the bands of wickedneſs, 
to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the op- 
preſſed go free, and that ye break every yoke? 
1s it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are caſt out to 
thy houſe ? when thou ſeeſt the naked that thou 
cover him ; and that thou hide not thyſelf from 
thine own fleſh ? 


I am ſpeaking in the preſence of God, 
and in the preſence of the people ; I have 
nothing to do with the perſons of indi- 
viduals, my buſineſs is with God and man- 
kind, with truth, reaſon, and revelation. 
Little ſhould I underſtand my duty, and ill 

ſhould 
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ſhould I perform it, if I were to convert 
the pulpit into an engine to blow up the 
ſparks of perſonal animoſity and private 
contention into a flame, But it is my 
duty to explain and apply every general 
principle of righteous conduct, to expoſe 
every vice to juſt abhorrence, and to en- 
force, with all the energy I am maſter of, 
thoſe precepts, moral and religious, which 
lead to virtue here and happineſs hereafter. 


The royal ſummons, in obedience to 
which you are this day aſſembled, is a 
ſignal of diſtreſs. It never appears but 
when the ſtate is ſurrounded with circum- 
ſtances of imminent peril. The alarm it is 
calculated to excite is at this time by no 
means unfounded in reality. The trumpet 
of war hath ſounded its notes of terror 
through all the borders of Europe. Our 
ſhores re-echo them. The dreadful pre- 
parations for hoſtility are carrying on with 
the utmoſt alacrity. War be it juſt, be it 
ſucceſsful, is always calamitous. It is one 
of the moſt afflicting ſcourges of offended 
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heaven. Who can paint its horrors? who 
can give a catalogue of its miſeries, and ſay 
This is complete, and without any omif- 
« flon?” What thouſands periſh by fa- 
mine, nakedneſs, fatigue, inclement ſeaſons, 
and want of ſhelter? How many victims 
fall a ſacrifice on every day of battle? How 
many fathers, mothers, widows, orphans, 
maids, and ſiſters, raiſe the bitter cries of 
lamentation over ſons and huſhands, fathers, 
lovers, and brethren, forced from them to 
{pill their blood 1n remote lands, and quar- 
rels not their own ? 


Dreadful indeed 1s war when wantonly 
entered upon. If it be unneceſſary, if it be 
unjuſt, its miſeries are all aggravated, its 
calamities all doubled. 


If it be fooliſh and ſuperſtitious to be- 
lieve that the Almighty is the director of 
every event, and that he governs the world 
in righteouſneſs, I confeſs that I am guilty 
of folly and ſuperſtition. I farther believe 
that God is merciful and long ſuffering, 
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low to anger, and abundant in forgiveneſs. 
He always warns before he deſtroys. This 
warning voice has long ago been heard, and 
with no uncertain ſound in this country. It 
has ſpoken a language plain and intelligible 
to the ear of wiſdom. It has cried, and ſtill 
cries aloud for reformation. If the national 
ear is ſtopped, if the national underſtanding 
is quite darkened, ſo that ſeeing we ſee and 
do not perceive, hearing we hear and do not 
underſtand; why then this warning voice 
becomes a voice of denunciation and threat- 
ening. It becomes a voice prophetic of de- 
ſtruction. We ſome eighteen years back 
entered upon war moſt unjuſtly. We carried 
it on with the ferocity of barbarians. It 
was begun 1n iniquity, 1t was ſupported by 
a courſe of cruelties, at the bare relation of 
which humanity ſhudders. But mark what 
was the end of it. Humiliation, diſgrace, 
ſubmiſſion, defeat, on our fide; on the fide 
of our enemies, ſucceſs, exaltation, and 
triumph. We retreated impoveriſhed, van- 
quiſhed, baffled, and diſheartened ; thoſe 
whom we thought we could frighten with 

threats, 
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threats, and conquer with boaſting, led our 
armies captive, and made us glad to accept 
the conditions of peace they were pleaſed 
to offer us. 


There were many wiſe and good perſons 
who were from the very beginning of the 
war referred to, deciſively againſt it. They 
deemed it a meaſure full of iniquity, and 
pregnant with miſchief. They were not 
miſtaken, The meaſure was wicked. Its 
conſequences were calamitous. All that we 
reaped from 1t was the loſs of one hundred 
thouſand lives, and of near one hundred 
and fifty millions of money. 


A war equally unneceſſary, and if poſ- 
ſible more palpably unjuſt, is now wilfully 
entered upon. Do not think that I am 
going to launch out into any invective 
againſt the government of this country. 
I know that it is not in the power of 
government to injure the people of this 
country without their own conſent. It 1s 
not the government but the people of 
| England 
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England then, that I accuſe. The war, the 
cruel, the deſtructive, the unjuſt, the ſuc- 
ſeſsleſs war with America, was the war of 
the people. We are very 1gnorant of that 
conſtitution which while it continued in a 
ſtate of health, made us the wonder and 
envy of the world, if we do not know that 
it is in the very ſpirit of the conſtitution 
that the people ſhould remonſtrate againſt 
ſuch proceedings as are contrary to the true 
intereſt of the country. Thus 1s a privilege 
which our charters inſure to us. When 
then the people expreſs no diſapprobation 
of the proceedings of government, they in 
effect ſanction them; and they do this moſt 
evidently and undeniably, when they pub- 
licly expreſs not only their conſent, but 
their high approbation. This makes me ſay 
that the war with America was—the war 
of the people. And by the ſame proof ſo is 
the war upon which we are now entered. 


I do not expect that my feeble voice can 
do any thing effectual towards the removal 
of this evil. But yet, called out as I am 
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by the occaſion, I muſt anſwer to the call. 
I muſt prevaricate in the face of heaven 
and earth, or ſpeak according to the con- 
victions of my own heart. 


We are commanded by the royal pro- 
clamation to pray for the ſucceſs of his 
majeſty's arms both by land and ſea in the 
war which we have juſt entered into. 


Here I will not ſpeak for any of my 
friends; but I, ſhould I obey this mandate, 
ſhould be guilty of a meanneſs and hypo- 
criſy, which would render me an object 
truly worthy of all that abuſe and deteſta- 
tion which mankind generally heap upon 
their beſt friends, but which is eaſily borne 
by a conſciouſneſs of good deſert. I muſt 
declare as an honeſt man that I cannot 
comply with ſuch a requiſition. I will 
pay all due honour to all that are in au- 
thority, from the king to the conſtable— 
But I cannot help remembering that the 
ſame verſe of the bible which bids me ho- 
nour the king, bids me firſt of all fear God. 
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And when a competition ariſes between the 
king of England and the King of the uni- 
verſe, it is ſurely my duty to obey the latter 
and not the former. I believe the war we 
are now engaged in to be as unjuſt as it is 
impolitic ; and in ſo far as I believe it un- 
juſt, I cannot aſk the God of eternal truth 
and juſtice to ſucceed it. This I fay in my 
own behalf. If I had not conceived myſelf 
at liberty to ſay this, I would not have ſaid 
any thing from this place on this day. It 
requires no uncommon ſtretch of courage 
for-any one to do this. All that the greateſt 
earthly power can do is to afflict or deſtroy 
the body ;—God can deſtroy both ſoul and 
and body in hell.“ 


Having ſaid thus much concerning the 
occaſion of our coming together, and thus 
much I thought it my duty to ſay, I pro- 


* To eſcape miſrepreſentation at this time when ſpeak- 
ing in favour ot liberty, is next to impoſſible. But to 
guard againſt being miſunder/iood in what I have ſaid in 
the above paragraph, I have ſubjoined an explanatory 


Note at the end of the Diſcourſe. 
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ceed to ſay a few words on the wiſdom of 


performing as we ought the duty of this 
day. 


The terrible ſituation in which this 
nation ſtands, is undoubtedly owing to its 
vices. Our pride before the commence- 
ment of the laſt war, was looked upon by 
religious men to be ſo enormous, as to be 
a forerunner of ruin. In the courſe and 
termination of that war, it received a wound 
which many years uninterrupted peace and 
proſperity were unable to repair. It is 
however to- be feared, that the temper of 
this nation has not been altered by the 
calamities which at that time fell upon it, 
and the burden of which preſſes it heavily 
to this day. We were overthrown, but we 
were not humbled. Our diſpoſition ſeems 
- to have become more haughty and tyran- 
nical, as our means of ſupporting ſuch a diſ- 
poſition have become leſs. Inſtead of re- 
forming, we have if any thing continued to 
degenerate. I mean not to be perſonal; 1 
ſingle out no particular individual ; I ſpeak 

of 
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of the nation in its collective capacity. I 
ſpeak of it as one whole, one great indivi- 
dual. And J aſk whether every ſober man of 
every deſcription, who 1s at all acquainted 
with the true ſtate of things, will not 
allow that luxury, diſſipation, irreligion on 
the one hand, and bigotry on the other, do 
not prevail as much at this period as in 
any other within the memory of man. Is 
more reſpect paid to good men; is more 
honeſty and integrity, induſtry, piety and 
regularity, to be found now than before we 
were afflicted? Or without drawing any 
compariſon between the preſent and paſt 
times, does not a ſpirit of pride, of ig- 
norance, of bigotry, and the moſt virulent 
party ſpirit, prevail in a degree ſufficiently 
powerful to deſtroy the peace, order, and 
harmony of the beſt conſtituted government 
that ever exiſted. 


Good men, aye and wiſe men too, had 
talked of the melioration of human affairs. 
Scenes of improvement and perfection had 
appeared in nigh approach to their minds. 
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Growing more pure, more enlightened, and 
more perfect themſelves, they thought the 
world about them was growing ſo likewiſe. 
They thought the time was now at hand 
when the wilderneſs ſhould bloſſom with 
roſes, when the deſerts ſhould break forth 
into joy, when the mountains ſhould ſink 
and the vallies riſe, when the crooked ſhould 
be made ſtraight and the rough places plain, 
when the wolf ſhould lie down with the 
lamb, and the lion eat ſtraw with the ox, 
when the infant ſhould play with the baſi- 
hik, and the harmleſs ſerpent lick the feet 
of the pilgrim. In ſhort, when kindneſs, 
mercy, and univerſal love, ſhould deſcend 
from heaven to earth, pervade every breaſt, 
and unite the whole family of God in one 
general effort to expel from the world every 
thing that can hurt or deſtroy. But, alas! 
how 1s the ſcene changed, and where ſhall 
we look for the fulfilment of theſe pro- 
miſes! Ye viſions of glory, whither are ye 
fled! Ye fair forms of ideal perfection, 
by what cold blaſts have ye been withered ! 
What unexpected froſts have nipped the 
opening buds of ſocial happineſs ! 
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In an age boaſting ſuperior light, our 
own country has been ſuppoſed to keep pace 
in knowledge with any other under heaven. 
In riches, in liberty, in valour, and in fame 
it was inferior to none. I remember the 
time when I gloried in being born an Eng- 
lſhman. My ear hung delighted on the 
accents which praiſed my country. With 
the name of Briton, I aſſociated every idea, 
of ſympathy, courage, hoſpitality, and li- 
berty. I would not have exchanged my 
native land, I would not have given up her 
ſea beat rocks, her variable climate, her 
miſts, and rains, and ſnows, for all the 
advantages of the moſt luxuriant foil, in 
regions where the ſky 1s always blue and 
ſerene, the air always pure, and where na- 
ture dreſſes herſelf in her moſt enchanting 
veſture--becauſe Britain alone was bleſt with 
freedom. And muſt I at length part with 
theſe feelings? Inſtead of cheriſhing, muſt I 
root theſe early prejudices from my fond 
heart? Shall I be obliged to connect the idea 
of baſe degeneracy with the title of Engliſh- 
man, and live to behold the land of liberty 
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converted into a priſon houſe of ſlaves? Shall 
I bluth and think myſelf reproached when J 
am told by any one, © thou alſo waſt born 
e in Britain?” However contrary to appear- 
ances, however oppoſed by reaſoning, and 
even by facts themſelves; yet let me in ſpite 
of theſe hope, that my countrymen only 
labour under the influence of ſome tem- 
porary infatuation, which will vaniſh away 
on the arrival of conſideration. Let me be- 
heve that honeſt and ingenuous themſelves, 
they have believed thoſe to be like them, 
' who were intereſted to deceive and betray 
them. Let me cheriſh the pleaſing expec- 
tation that they will at length rouſe them- 
ſelves from thoſe dreaming ſlumbers which 
portend deſtruction. That they will at 
length determine to ſee with their own 
eyes, and hear with their own ears. They 
will then acknowledge with gratitude the 
ſervices of thoſe faithful friends who have 
endeavoured to ſave them in ſpite of them- 
ſelves; and drive with ignominy from the 
truſts they have betrayed, the ſelfiſh and 
the wicked. 

I once 
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I once more repeat that the obſervance 
of a public faſt will be a public detriment 
unleſs it be followed by reformation. Re- 
formation as well as charity ſhould begin 
at home. Action 1s the true teſt of repent- 
ance. The kingdom of God conſiſts not 
in eating or in abſtaining from meat. It 
conſiſts in righteouſneſs, peace, and joy, in 
believing. Let every individual then ſtrive 
to reform himſelf, and when he has re- 
formed himſelf, let him ſtrive to reform 
all around him. There is more diſtreſs in 
this kingdom, at this time, than was ever 
known in any other period of this age. 
Our commerce is interrupted. In conſe- 
quence of this our manufactures are no 

longer demanded. The univerſal ſtagnation 
of trade muſt be the ruin of thouſands. 
The once opulent are reduced to narrow 
circumſtances—the poor are deprived of the 
means of procuring neceſſaries. What we 
have as yet ſeen, 1s likely to be only the 
beginning of ſorrows. Loaded, as the na- 
tion 1s, with a debt which the ſhoulders of 
peace could ſcarcely ſupport, and plunged 
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into all the expences of a war, who ſhall 


ſay thus far the ſea of trouble ſhall go, and 
no farther. 


In this ſtate of affairs, nothing can ſave 
us but the perſevering efforts of awaken- 
ed virtue, nothing can ſuſtain the perſe- 
verance of virtue but the aids to be derived 
from genuine religion. Affliction is already 
fallen on this nation; an affliction that will 
encreaſe till it has produced either our 
amendment or our deſtruction ;—-the mo- 
ment it is become unneceſlary, that moment 
it will ceaſe. We ſhall render it unneceſſary 


the inſtant we return with full purpoſe of 
heart to God and goodneſs. 


I intreat you then in the name of the 
God of infinite mercy; that God who 1s 
kind and long ſuffering; that God who 
wills not the miſery of any, not even of the 
moſt wicked; I beſeech every individual 
of you, as you value your own falvation, 
and the ſalvation of your country, to begin 
on this day to abſtain from every ſpecies of 
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vice and iniquity in which you may have 
heretofore indulged, and begin a courſe of 
active virtue, of pure and undefiled religion. 
Thus far it is in the power of the pooreſt 
of you to be patriots. Thus far it is in 
the power of the feebleſt and moſt obſcure 
to ſave their country. It is in the power 
of every one of you to be virtuous, and ſo 
far it is in your power to become the 
ſtrongeſt ſupporters of your native land. 
A virtuous nation has Almighty Providence 
for its guard. From a wicked people om- 
nipotence withdraws its ſupport, and leaves 
it a prey to the deſtroyer. What is it that 
melts manhood into effeminacy, that un- 
braces the ſinews, and palſies the arm of 
war; what is it but vice. And grant that 
our fleets and armies retain their wonted 
bravery; what are they if the Almighty 1s 
departed; what are they if the great and 
terrible God that rules the univerſe fights 
againſt us? Great God, ſhouldſt thou let 
go thy graſp upon the winds, our fleets 
would become the ſport of the elements, 
would ſink like lead in the mighty waters, 
or 
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or daſh in pieces againſt the unrelenting 
rocks. Shouldſt thou bring out of thy 
treaſures the hail-ſtorm and the whirlwind; 
ſhouldſt thou commiſſion thy ſwift light- 
nings, or ſhouldſt thou blaſt the productions 
of the earth, and hid the mildew ſpread pale 
famine far and wide, the hearts of our 
mighty men would melt, the weapons of 
war would drop from their feeble hands, 
and they would be defeated without a battle, 
But what can hurt us if we become truly 
pious and virtuous. In that caſe God is 
for us and who can be againſt us. Let us 
remember that humiliation *and repentance 
are only the beginnings of goodneſs. Piety 
and virtue, if genuine, are not unproduc- 
tive; they always give birth to correſpond- 


ing acts. Let our piety be then exerted in 


prayers to God for the reformation, and 
ſalvation of our native land. And let all 
our virtues exert themſelves in action. If 
we have been more luxurious than we 
ought, and more expenſive, let us retrench; 
for how many are there now---and how 


many more will there ſoon be in this diſ- 
treſſed 
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treſſed country, who will be glad of the 


fragments that fall from the tables of the 
wealthy. 


I am ſenſible that I ſpeak at this time 
to ſome members of a part of the commu- 
nity whoſe ſufferings, wholeſome as they 
may have been in the effects produced upon 
their own minds, were unmerited from 
thoſe who inflicted them. You are till 
perſecuted with calumny and abuſe. You 
are conſidered as traitors and rebels. You 


are marked out by the finger of ſcorn; - 


you are accuſed by the tongue of folly and 
of ignorance. If you can, wait patiently. 
Your worth will be known, when the want 
of your aſſiſtance is felt. If you ſhould be 
called forth, and ſhould be principally in- 
ſtrumental in ſaving your country, it will 
not be the firſt time of your being ſo in- 
ſtrumental. I call the ſpirits of our de- 
parted anceſtors to witneſs, how much this 
country owes to that deſpiſed, inſulted de- 
ſcription of men to which we belong. I 
would not have us deſpair of our country 
while 
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while we can continue to live in it, nor 
ceaſe to love it becauſe it has not made us 
the returns our conduct merited.---We are 
not altogether alone. There are men not 
belonging to our body that deſerve the 
name of Friends of the People.---They are 
indeed but few in number, but they are 
mighty in talents and in virtue. It is a 
ſmall, but I truſt, @ ſacred band, which is 
rallied round thoſe laſt poſts of retreating 
freedom, the liberty of the preis and a re. 
form in parliament. I wiſh by any thing 
I could ſay, it were in my power to obtain 
for this illuſtrious company the counte- 
nance and ſupport of my fellow-citizens, 
The attempt is ſo virtuous that it will be 
glorious to fail; its objects are ſo important 


that if they are not obtained and ſecured, i 


we are a nation of ſlaves. For my own 
part, I will not permit myſelf to believe 
without farther proof, that my countrymen 
are entirely loſt to that generous ſpirit ot 
liberty which breathed ſo ardent in our 
anceſtors, and which immortalizes their 
hiſtory. I will grant they may be miſled, 
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they may be miſtaken. I will allow that 
at this time they are both miſled, and miſ- 
taken; but muſt they therefore always con- 
tinue ſo? No, no. However they may 
wander in ſpeculation, their feelings are 
right. They may follow an ignis fatuus 
till they have loſt themſelves, but when the 
treacherous light vaniſhes, they extricate 
themſelves with a vigour and perſeverance 
truly admirable. They will reſume their 
ancient nobility of temper; truth will at 
length gain admiſſion to their mind; they 
will then be diſpoſed with unanimous voice 
to hail the triumph of liberty in every 
clime, and claſp the defenders of that 
choiceſt gift of heaven to man, to their 
kindred breaſts, with more than a frater- 


| nal love. 


There are not merely ten, but I truſt 
many hundreds of righteous perſons in this 
country. I would ſtill hope there is virtue 
enough remaining in the nation to fave it 
from rain. Without this, all other efforts 
will be fruitleſs. It is the good that ſtand 
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in the gap and ſtop deſtruction from enter- 
ing. It is the good that form the moſt 
ſubſtantial bulwark of a country. They 
ſurround it as with a wall of fire. 


If I ſpeak to any who are of a different 
perſuaſion from myſelf either in religion or 
in politics, I requeſt their particular atten- 
tion to what I am now about to ſay. Let 
us all remember that if we were all of dif- 
ferent nations and different languages, yet 
{till we are all brethren ; and let us all re- 
ſolve to do all the good we can to all who 
are made in the image of our common 
Father. 


If this be a juſt advice, how prepoſ- 
terous is it in people of the ſame country 


and the ſame language to live in animoſity. | 


In what light ought we to view differences 
of opinion. Surely we ought not to conſider 
them as juſt grounds of hatred and perſe- 
cution. What would you ſay of a man 
who ſhould go about and quarrel with 
every man whoſe apparel was of a different 
colour 
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colour or of a different faſhion from his 
own. 


Are you angry with me becauſe J have 
ſeen reaſon to form an opinion different 
from yours, with reſpect to ſome civil or re- 
ligious ſubject—I have the ſame reaſon to 
be angry with you for differing from me— 
Is it poſſible for us, my brother, to coin- 
cide exactly in every thing? If it is not, 
why ſhould we not agree to differ. Are 
you a man? So alſo am I. Are you an 
Engliſhman? I am ſo too. Do you love 
your country? that is a paſſion which I alſo 
cheriſh. Are you a believer in the goſ- 
pels? I too am a chriſtian. Do you wiſh 
to be virtuous? I truſt that is the chief 
object of my purſuit. Are you ſtriving to 
become a partaker in the reſurrection of 
Chriſt? It 1s the hope of future happineſs 
beyond the grave, that animates my en- 
deavours after virtue and holineſs. See 
then, in how many points we agree—in 
how many material points—could you have 
believed it ?—Why then, fellow chriſtian, 
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ſhould you and I quarrel? Let us cultivate 
the ſpirit of chriſtianity, which is a ſpirit of 
love, and then, though we differ in little 
things, we ſhall always agree in promoting 
each others happineſs by every means in 
our power. 


Finally, May we all go from this place 
reſolved to avoid vice, to practiſe virtue, to 
get above defiling paſſions, and by a per- 
ſevering continuance in well-doing, to ſeek 
for glory, honour, and immortality. Then, 
though nation ſhould riſe up againſt nation, 
and kingdom againſt kingdom, though war, 
and famine, and peſtilence, ſhould ſcourge 
the iniquities of mankind, though earth- 
quakes ſhould ſhake to their foundations 
the mightieſt cities, and every government 
diſſolve and fall to rums—amid the wreck 
of nature itſelf we ſhall be ſafe—manſions 
of peace are prepared for the righteous.— 
There is an houſe not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. There 1s a city 
whoſe builder and maker is God. A king- 
dom from whence every cauſe of trouble 
and 
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and of decay ſhall be for ever excluded. A 
land of reſt, of peace, and joy, far above 
the reach of ſorrow, pain, ſickneſs, diſaſter, 
and death. Inhabitants of this troubled 
country, remember that all but the virtuous 
will be excluded from this region of happi- 
neſs, and make the cultivation of virtue 
your chief concern. 


The Prayer. 


O ALMIGHTY God! who art glorious 

and great beyond our conceptions, we 
deſire in all humility and reverence to 
worſhip thee. To thee we owe our whole 
happineſs. The entire fate of our beings 
is determined by thy will. May we there- 
fore never omit to acknowledge and wor- 
ſhip thee. Thou governeſt all created exiſt- 
ence. Nothing can come to paſs contrary 
to thy counſels, To thee we will look for 
protection; to thee will we fly in danger. 
Of thee we beg aid in accompliſhing our 
D 2 good 
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good deſigns, and implore thy bleſſing on 
our enjoyments. 


May we ever diſcharge our duty, and 
make the beſt uſe we can of the faculties 
thou haſt given us. After having done 
this, may we be able to practiſe the moſt 
entire reſignation to thy will ; and without 
a murmur, without a complaint, may we 
commit to thee our whole exiſtence. 


In the order of nature, in the govern- 
ment of the world, thou uniteſt almighty 
power to perfect wiſdom and unbounded 
benevolence. Thou who art nothing but 
goodneſs, fitteſt at the head of the univerſe, 
actuating all its parts, and preſiding over 
all its events. May the recollection of this 
fill our hearts with exultation and triumph. 
| Believing that thy eye is upon us, and 
that we can ſuffer nothing but in con- 
ſequence of the diſpoſals and counſels of 
thy ever attentive and unerring providence, 
may we repoſe ourſelves on thee with un- 
bounded confidence. May we accept our 
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ſafferings with a zeal becoming thy faithful 
ſubjects - ſubmit to them with loyal and 
hearty affection; and never indulge a re- 
pining thought. | 


We confeſs before thee the many crimes 
we have committed. Our rulers, our prieſts, 
and we ourſelves have ſinned in thy ſight. 
We have been a nation highly favoured of 
thee, but we have returned thee evil for 
good, and hatred for love. Pour down we 
beſeech thee, upon all orders of men, from 
the king to the peaſant, from the noble to 
the beggar, a ſpirit of prayer, of reforma- 
tion, and the fear of God. O let not our 
iniquities be our ruin. Sheath the bloody 
word of war. In every country ſpeedily bid 
it return to its ſcabbard. Make every na- 
tion that ſtruggles for liberty, that choiceſt 
gift of thine to man, worthy to receive, 
and wiſe to enjoy it. Baniſh from this 
land the ſpirit of bigotry, animoſity, perſe- 
cution, and tyranny. Bleſs the king, and 
all the royal family; call them from the 
ſeductions of vice; enable them to break 
the ſnares of their ſituation, and endue 

them 
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them with the love of virtue and of thee, 
Give wiſdom and integrity to the king's 
- counſellors, and to each of the members of 
parliament. Give the dignity of virtue and 
unblemiſhed manners to our nobility and 
gentry. Give zeal, humility, and know- 
ledge, courage, piety, and compaſſion, to 
all the appointed teachers of religion. Give 
repentance and improvement to all. That 
thus we may become fit objects of thy 
mercy, be reſcued from the gulph of ruin 
which yawns beneath us; and when the 
kingdoms of this world ſhall become the 
kingdom of the Lord and of his Chriſt, 
we may be admitted into it, there to dwell 
for ever. 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done on. earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
Forgive us our treſpaſſes, as we forgive 
them that treſpaſs' againſt us. And lead 
us not into temptation; but deliver us 
from evil: for thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE. 
(Referred to in p. 19). 


I THOUGHT it my duty to ſay I could not pray 
God to ſucceed his majeſty's arms by land and ſea. The 
reaſon I aſſign is a ſufficient one I do not think the 
war a juſt one. At the ſame time it is to be remembered, 
that it by no means follows that I am an enemy to my 
country, and one who wiſhes its deſtruction. In reading 
the hiſtory of my country, I find many of its meaſures 
deteſtable. And ſurely of meaſures, whether of this or 
any former time, a man may expreſs his abhorrence, 
without becoming a traitor cr a rebel. Thoſe who 
utter falſehood, and for the ſake of their own advantage 
pretend to approve of what they know to be wrong, are 
more likely to aſſume thoſe characters than an honeſt 
man, who ſpeaks according to the convictions of his 
heart. I am, however, very far from ſuppoſing every 
man a knave who does not cail this war unjuſt and un- 
neceſſary. Very good men may believe it moſt juſt and 
moſt neceſlary. 


Neither would I wiſh my readers to ſuppoſe me an 
advocate for all the meaſures of the French nation. 
While I rejoice that they have ſnapt the fetters of deſ- 
potiſm, I lament and reprobate every act of violence and 
of cruelty, While I feel myſelf free to load with every 
epithet expreſſive of abomination, the ſentiments con- 
tained in that horrid, proud, and barbarous manifeſto, 
which now covers with deſerved infamy the defeated 
Brunſwick, —I, in common with every other friend of 


liberty, 
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liberty, ſtrongly condemn the wild and unjuſtifiable de- 
clarations in the National Aſſembly which talked of 


univerſal conqueſt, the romantic orders iſſued to the 
generals, and every inſtance of imperious èeonduct. 


With reſpect to our own nation, my reaſoning upon 
its recent conduct is briefly this. Every unneceſſary 
war muſt be unjuſt. Where negociation will anſwer 
all the ends of war, war is unneceſſary. It cannot be 
ſhewn in the preſent inſtance, that negociation would 
not have anſwered the end of war, becauſe we would 
not negociate witli the preſent government of France. 
We have certainly nothing to do with the internal 
regulation of any ſtate which is not under our do- 
minion; to refuſe negociating with it then, on account 
of its internal regulations, was tyrannical in the ex- 
treme. There is every reaſon to believe that if we 
had choſen to negociate, every thing might have been 
ſettled by negociation. The argument for the juſtice 
of the war drawn from the circumſtance of the French 
having made the firſt forma/ declaration of war, is idle; 
becauſe thoſe who firſt refuſed to negociate made the 
firſt actual declaration of war. To ſhew that I am not 
alone in theſe opinions, I ſubjoin a ſhort account of 
Mr. Fox's Speech on his Motion reſpecting the cauſes 
of the War with France, extracted from the SENATOR, 
Vol. I. p. 341. Debate on the 18th of February. 


© Mr. Fox ſaid he had done every thing in his power 

© to avert the calamity of war. That no want of dif- 
© potition to ſupport it could be imputed to him. But 
© the more he felt himſelf bound to ſupport the war, 
© the more he felt himſelf bound to object to the mea- 
© ſures which, as far as yet appeared, had neceſſarily 
© led to it. That he need not combat againſt the prin- 
$ ciple which defended the neceſſity of a war on the bad 
« diſpoſition 
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< diſpoſition of the French, the crimes they had com- 
© mitted and the internal government they had eſta- 
( bliſhed in their own country, —becauſe that was diſ- 
claimed by the miniſtry. It was what the French 
© had done extending beyond their country, and affect- 
© ing the intereſt of us and of our allies which he con- 
© ſidered as the only principle on which the neceſſity of 
© the war could be truly defended. In examining the 
(alleged caſes of provocation, he had maintained that they 
were all objects of negociation, and ſuch as till ſatisfac- 
© tion was explicitly demanded and refuſed, did not 
(juſtify reſorting to the laſt extremity. From writers of 
«the higheſt political eminence he learned“ GRIE 
4 YANCES DID NOT JUSTIFY A WAR, UNLESS THE 
« PRINCE WHOSE PEOPLE WERE AGGRIEVED HAD 
« PREVIOUSLY APPLIED FOR REDRESS, AND STATED 
© WHAT WOULD BE SATISFACTORY, AND HAD ALSO 
© PRESENTED HIS SPECIFIC DEMANDS AFTER THE 
© COMMENCEMENT OF HOSTILITIES,” 


© He dwelt with peculiar emphaſis upon the incon- 
ſiſtency of ſtanding unconcerned ſpectators of the fate 
of Poland, in which all the rights of nations and all 
the principles of juſtice and honour had been violated, 
by the Empreſs of Ruſſia and the Pruſſian King—and 
yet be ſo keen to mark and ſtigmatize all the incon- 
ſiſtencies of the French with their former declarations. 


Having dwelt very copiouſly on the impolicy of 
© viewing, without emotion, the diſmemberment af 
Poland, by three mighty powers, and conſidering the 
© balance of power then only engaged when France 
© has gained the advantage. He deprecated of all 
* things any thing ſo infamous as our being ſuppoſed to 
© be a party to the abominable canfederacy of Kings. 


© He could wiſh that if we had quarrels we ſhould 
fight them by ourſelves; or if we were to have allies, 
E © that 
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that we ſhould keep our cauſe of quarrel complete] 

© ſeparated from theirs; and without intermeddling 
© with the internal concerns of the French Republic, 
*not burthen ourſelves with any ſtipulations which 
© ſhould prevent us at any time from making a ſeparate 
© peace, without the concurrence or approbation of 
© thoſe ſovereigns. He concluded with moving the fol- 
© lowing retolutions ; 


© 1. That it is not for the honour or intereſt of 
© Great Britain to make war upon France, on account 
© of the internal circumſtances of that country, for the 
© purpoſe either of repreſſing or puniſhing any opinions 
© or principles, however pernicious in their tendency, 
© which may prevail there, or of eſtabliſhing among the 
French people any particular form of Government. 

2. That the particular complaints ſtated againſt 
© the French are not of a nature to juſtify war without 
© previous negociation. 

© 3, That it appears to the Houſe, that with reſpect 
© to negociation, his Majeſty's miniſters have not taken 
© ſuch meaſures as were neceſſary to avert the calamity 
© of a war—and, particularly, that they have not ſtated 
© the ſpecific objects which the war is intended to ac- 
© compliſh. 

© 4. That it does not appear to the Houſe, that 
© the ſecurity of Europe, and the rights of nations, have 
© been attended to in the caſe of Poland, in which un- 
© happy country the laws of neutral nations have been 
groſsly violated. | 

5. That it is the duty of his Majeſty's miniſters 

© to adviſe his Majeſty not to form ſuch alliances as may 
prevent this country from concluding a ſeparate peace, 
whenever ſuch a meaſure may be — — the 
« digniry and-ſecurity of the nation,” GSH | 
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